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AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF 
THE  FIRST  BUILDING 


Address  by  the  Rev.  John  Hargrove  Boyd 
May  11,  1912 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  of  the  Faculty,  and  Citizens  of  Portland: 
We  are  today  participating  in  an  event  of  extra- 
ordinary meaning.  Were  the  ceremonies  of  this 
afternoon  concernd  only  with  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  a material  structure  in  this  place, 
the  occasion  would  be  one  of  vital  significance. 
But  the  whole  conception  of  this  splendid  enter- 
prize  is  so  new,  and  the  initial  steps  alredy  taken 
are  so  few,  that  we  may  regard  ourselvs,  justly,  as 
participating,  not  simply  in  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  a building,  but  as  witnessing  the  very 
foundation  of  Reed  College  itself. 

The  College  here  founded  begins  its  career  with 
a promis  unparalleld  in  the  history  of  educational 
enterprizes.  The  beginnings  of  other  colleges  have 
been  markt  by  the  limitations  of  poverty.  They 
have  begun  under  the  stress  and  painful  necessity 
of  economy.  They  have  acquired  the  power  to  ac- 
complish their  best  ends,  only  after  years  of  slow 
accretion.  But  the  beginnings  of  this  College  are 
markt  by  an  ample  endowment,  which  lifts  it 
above  every  immediate  limitation  of  poverty,  and 
places  within  the  hands  of  its  Trustees  and  Faculty 
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the  ability  to  accomplish  their  full  purposes  from 
the  very  beginning. 

This  is  made  possible  thru  the  broadminded- 
ness of  the  giver  of  this  vast  endowment,  who  evi- 
denced her  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  fidelity 
of  the  administrativ  Board,  and  in  the  future  gen- 
erations) of  mankind,  when  she  permitted  the 
largest  liberty  in  the  determination  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  endowment  should  be  applied.  This 
enabled  the  Trustees  to  examin  the  needs  of  our 
times,  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  Northwest, 
and  of  our  own  growing  City;  to  call  into  con- 
sultation great  educators  of  the  nation.  After 
having  done  all  this,  and  deliberating  upon  all  the 
elements  involvd,  it  was  decided  to  found  here,  in 
the  City  of  Portland,  a College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

So  that  this  College,  in  a sense  today  founded, 
starts  in  a deliberated  idealism,  created  after  crit- 
ical inspection  of  all  educational  conditions  and 
needs.  The  limitations  and  abuses  belonging  to 
such  institutions  thruout  the  land,  have  been  noted 
with  open  eye.  Whatever  is  best  and  most  effi- 
cient in  kindred  institutions,  has  been  studied  with 
earnest  appreciation;  and  the  purpose  has  been 
formd  to  eliminate  all  weaknesses  and  abuses, 
and  to  embody  whatever  is  highest  and  best  in  the 
educational  system  of  our  time. 

This  idealism  is  to  be  embodied  in  this  College, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  represent  the  most  progres- 
siv  and  efficient  elements  in  academic  education. 
There  is  nothing  finer  in  the  situation  than  the 
daring  of  this  Board  of  Trustees  and  this  young 
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contact  with  this  great,  sad  craving  and  mind- 
hunger.  Since  I have  come  to  know  members  of 
this  Faculty,  and  have  seen  a little  of  the  work 
alredy  done  thru  their  Extension  Courses,  I dare 
alredy  picture  to  myself  the  future  of  this  splendid 
institution,  as  it  impresses  itself  and  will  more 
and  more  impress  itself  upon  the  high  intellectual 
life  of  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  our 
City  after  they  have  reacht  adult  years,  and  are 
out  in  the  world  of  exacting  toil.  And  so  I look 
to  them  for  a new  guidance — for  a new  direction — 
for  a new  education  of  the  mind  of  our  community. 

The  third  point  I make  is  this.  That  it  belongs 
to  this  College  to  cultivate  a communal  idealism, 
which  will  lift  our  City  above  the  sordid  attain- 
ments of  mere  industrial  prosperity,  and  encour- 
age it  to  center  its  desires  upon  a higher,  richer 
value  of  life.  I have  spoken  of  this  ministry  to  the 
individual,  and  now  I maintain  that  it  is  just  as 
possible  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  an  industrial 
population  of  a City,  and  to  make  it  aim  after  the 
rich  mental  values  of  life,  as  it  is  to  take  an  in- 
dividual and  lift  his  tastes  to  the  higher  altitude. 

The  ministry  of  a college  to  the  life  of  a city  is 
one  that  should  be  prized  above  all  things.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  live  in  cities  surcharged  with 
academic  influences,  and1  to  note  the  fine,  whole- 
some, intellectual  idealism  which  permeates  all 
classes  of  the  community.  And  then  I have  livd 
in  cities  where  there  were  no  such  influences,  and 
the  whole  community  had  its  life  upon  a far  lower 
and  less  satisfying  plane. 

I believe  that  Reed  College,  to  be  housed  in 
these  splendid  edifices,  is  going  to  be  a center  of 
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thought,  which  will  project  into  the  life  of  our 
City  a new  idealism,  create  a sense  of  higher  val- 
ues, and  ultimately  make  Portland  a city  of  truest 
culture.  I cannot  think  of  any  soil  more  fertil  for 
the  implantation  of  an  idealism  of  this  kind. 
Since  I first  became  a citizen  of  this  City,  and 
lookt  upon  its  fair  flowers,  the  blue  rim  of  the 
mountains  around,  with  the  silent  flowings  of  the 
beautiful  Willamette,  and  those  stately,  graceful 
ridges  of  beauty  lying  yonder  in  the  West,  I have 
thought  to  myself,  that  a city  so  situated,  amid  the 
splendor  and  riches  of  nature,  should  develop  the 
highest  idealism  of  the  best  mental  and  spiritual 
life.  If  you  go  to  Florence,  and  walk  out  over  its 
hills  and  along  its  glorious  river,  you  will  catch 
the  explanation  of  the  idealism  which  has  made  it, 
in  the  centuries  past,  a center  of  intellectuality  and 
of  art.  If  you  go  to  Edinburgh  and  look  upon  the 
marvelous  splendor  of  its  situation,  you  will  un- 
derstand something  of  the  causes  of  its  becoming 
a center  of  intellectuality  for  all  our  English  world. 

So  our  Portland  is  endowd  with  a capacity  for 
an  idealism  which  will  lead  us  into  the  best.  The 
basic  population  of  this  City  was  that  New  England 
stock,  which  brought  with  it  the  most  advanced 
in  American  civilization,  and  has  given  a caste  to 
Portland,  which  differentiates  it  from  other  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  New  England  atmosphere 
is  alredy  here.  I believe  that  a City,  which  can 
set  a rose  in  its  midst,  and  build  around  it  a glad- 
some, summer  festival,  has  alredy  the  beginnings 
of  an  artistic,  intellectual  idealism,  which  prom- 
ises everything  for  the  future.  Therefore,  I believe 
that  we  have  the  conditions  here  for  creating  a 
center  of  culture  comparable  to  that  of  Athens,  or 
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Florence,  or  Edinburgh,  or  Boston.  And  I trust 
that  the  meanings  of  the  foundations  here  laid  to- 
day are  that  Portland  shall  become  the  representa- 
tion not  only  of  the  newest  industrialism  of  our 
great  land,  but  also  of  the  new  culture  which  will 
lift  it  above  all  cities  whose  ambition  is  in  the 
direction  of  mere  material  success.  May  the  day 
come  when,  if  there  is  anywhere  in  the  Western 
region  an  ambitious  spirit  who  aims  at  the  devel- 
opment of  any  talent,  artistic  or  intellectual,  that 
one  shall  think  of  Portland  as  the  place  wherein 
to  grow  and  to  accomplish. 

And  this  is  what  we  are  asking  of  this  institu- 
tion, that  it  shall  hold  up  an  idealism  of  the  best 
in  human  life;  that  it  shall  permeate  our  industrial 
system;  permeate  our  commerce;  permeate  the 
growing  thousands  with  the  desire  for  the  higher 
enjoyment  and  best  expression  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life;  and  that  we  shall  become  lovers  of 
music,  lovers  of  art,  lovers  of  nature,  lovers  of  all 
that  is  best  and  divinest  in  the  earthly  life. 

These  things  lie  easily  within  the  possible  ac- 
complishments of  the  institution  whose  founding 
we  are  celebrating  this  afternoon.  And  if,  Mr. 
President,  and  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  of  the  Faculty,  will  thus  serv  our 
City  and  State,  then  we  promis  to  you  our  loyalty, 
we  promis  our  harts’  deepest  devotion,  and  we 
promis  that  as  welth  shall  accumulate,  other  mil- 
lions shall  be  committed  to  you,  in  order  that  you 
may  make  this,  Beed  College,  the  most  potent  in- 
fluence in  the  civic  life  of  our  growing  region, 
whose  future  is  destind  to  be  unparalleld  among 
the  sections  of  our  common  country. 
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THE  FRONTIER 


Address  of  William  Trufant  Foster 
June  8,  1912 

In  this  fair  month  of  college  commencements, 
we  gather  upon  the  generous  expanse  of  Crystal 
Springs  Farm  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a building 
that  will  care  for  countless  college  classes.  We 
join  in  happy  anticipation  of  the  coming  Septem- 
ber when  this  pasture,  as  a college  campus,  will 
welcome  its  first  company  of  seekers  after  truth. 
Then,  when  the  last  sleek  cattle  have  left  their 
quiet  retreats,  there  will  begin  the  goodly  proces- 
sion of  those  who  come  for  the  food  of  the  spirit 
and  springs  of  living  water.  Then  an  institution 
will  here  begin  its  work.  After  each  of  us  has  run 
his  span  of  life,  this  institution  will  continue  ad- 
ministering to  the  needs  of  our  children  and  our 
children’s  children  unto  how  many  generations  no 
man  can  prophesy.  It  is  well  that  we  have  met 
here  to  celebrate  this  day. 

The  General  Education  Board  declared  two 
years  ago  that  in  all  America  there  was  no  better 
unoccupied  spot  than  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
for  a College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  That 
is  an  extraordinary  statement.  As  the  unanimous 
and  unqualified  judgment  of  an  unprejudist 
body  of  men,  it  may  well  suggest  a central  theme 
for  today.  On  that  particular  question,  no  more 
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Faculty  in  announcing  to  the  world  that  they  are 
“Dreamers  of  Dreams” — that  they  dare  to  call 
themselvs  “Utopians” — and  that  they  are  here 
establishing  a College  whose  future  greatness 
shall  fulfil  the  splendid  idealism  so  courageously 
adopted. 

We  are  standing  here,  then,  in  this  hour  of 
crude,  first  beginnings,  looking  out  into  the  future 
made  promising  because  of  the  ample  welth  of 
the  College’s  splendid  endowment,  because  of  the 
freedom  from  limitation  of  faulty  traditions,  and 
because  of  the  mobility  of  a beginning.  We  are 
trusting  these  administrativ  bodies  to  create  a 
College,  which  shall  fulfil  the  sublimest  ends  pos- 
sible to  be  associated  with  such  a movement. 

If  this  expectation  is  to  be  realized,  we  may 
ask,  what  is  this  community,  our  City,  our  State, 
our  Northwestern  territory,  to  expect  from  this 
College?  I want  to  make  three  specifications, 
and  thru  them  voice  what  will,  in  some  mesure  I 
trust,  represent  the  reasonable  expectations  of  this 
community. 

I would  say,  first,  that  we  expect  Reed  College 
to  create  the  highest  form  of  social  welth.  A form 
of  welth,  not  to  be  computed  in  bank  clearances; 
not  to  be  represented  by  the  output  of  factories; 
not  to  be  seen  in  anything  outward  or  material. 
The  highest  social  welth  which  can  be  created  and 
contributed  by  any  institution  is  a man  or  a woman 
of  endowd,  enforced,  cultured  personality,  who 
shall  go  forth  to  mingle  with  the  citizenship  of 
our  land  as  a progressiv  thinker,  and  an  efficient 
leader  in  the  construction  of  a new  and  higher 
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civilization.  There  is  no  value  in  life  so  weighty 
and  precious,  as  the  personality  of  youth,  grow- 
ing, developing  youth,  with  its  power  of  initiativ, 
confidence,  hope  and  character. 

The  story  is  told  that,  passing  the  college  build- 
ings at  Cambridge  one  day,  a cynic  accosted  a 
gentleman  coming  down  the  stone  steps.  “And 
what  do  you  manufacture  here?”  was  the  question. 

“Power,  sir,”  said  the  gentleman,  who  chanced 
to  be  one  of  the  professors. 

“Oh,  indeed!  What  kind  of  power?” 

“Come  along  with  me,  sir.” 

He  took  him  into  a room.  The  wall  was  cov- 
erd  with  pictures.  “These  are  some  of  our  boys,” 
said  the  professor,  sweeping  his  arm. 

The  cynic  lookt  up.  There  was  Edmund 
Spenser,  John  Dryden,  John  Milton,  Thomas  Cray, 
Samuel  Coleridge,  Lord  Byron,  William  Words- 
worth, Lord  Tennyson.  They  passed  into  another 
room,  and  there  were  Oliver  Cromwell,  William 
Pitt,  Lord  Palmerston,  William  Wilberforce,  Lord 
Macaulay,  William  Thackeray,  Bulwer-Lytton, 
Abraham  Cowley,  George  John  Bomanes. 

“Do  you  see  that  seat  there?  That  was  Sir 
Isaac  Newton’s;  the  one  behind  it,  Jeremy  Taylor’s; 
the  one  behind  it,  Bishop  Lightfoot’s.” 

Beed  College,  if  it  shall  fulfil  its  mission,  is  to 
be  a power  plant  for  the  creation  of  personality, 
and  we  shall  expect  it  to  project  into  the  public 
life  of  our  City  and  State,  men  and  women  who 
shall  be  strong,  clear  thinkers,  and  earnest,  effi- 
cient leaders  of  our  newest  civilization  in  the  days 
that  are  yet  to  come. 
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I have  no  complaint  to  make  of  institutions 
which  deal  in  the  bred  and  butter  sciences.  I be- 
lieve that  every  technical  school  makes  for  a more 
efficient  industrialism.  But  I still  maintain  that 
that  era  of  the  world  has  not  yet  come,  and  per- 
haps will  never  come,  when  those  who  think  will 
not  lead  and  govern  those  who  simply  toil.  Men 
and  women  of  culture  are  needed  in  every  pro- 
gressiv  civilization.  I have  no  desire  to  maintain 
that  the  only  culture  is  the  culture  of  traditional 
classicism.  And  I believe  that  this  Faculty  with 
their  noble  young  President,  backed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  will  work  out  here  in  this  College  a 
new  ideal  of  culture,  fitted  to  our  times;  that  they 
will  educate  and  develop  men  and  women  with 
cultured  minds  and  symmetrized  characters,  who 
will  understand  the  signs  of  our  strange,  great 
times,  and  from  their  endowd  natures  be  able  to 
provide  our  country  with  a leadership  of  balanced, 
forceful  intelligence,  the  supreme  need  of  Oregon 
at  this  hour. 

The  second  demand  which  we  are  making 
upon  this  College,  is  based  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Reed.  If  you  will  read  the  provi- 
sions of  that  document  with  care,  you  will  see 
that  her  splendid  soul  was  anxious  that  the  power 
resident  in  her  vast  welth,  and  to  be  embodied  in 
this  Institute,  should  be  applied  to  the  benefiting 
of  the  whole  citizenship  of  Portland.  Once  and 
again  she  asks  that  her  money  shall  be  used  to 
meet  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  working  young 
men  and  young  women,  and  that  in  some  way  the 
means  be  found  by  which  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  common  people  shall  be  ministerd  to.  Now 
I say,  as  a citizen  of  Portland,  to  these  Trustees 
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and  to  this  Faculty,  that  they  will  not  be  true  to 
their  trust,  they  will  not  enter  the  broad,  open 
door  of  a vast  opportunity,  until  they  bring  this 
institution  and  its  work  into  contact  with  the 
whole  life  of  our  entire  citizenship. 

There  are  two  elements  of  our  modern  society 
needing  special  attention  by  every  educational  in- 
stitution at  this  time.  The  one  element  is  that 
class  of  successful  people  who  have  won  the  prize 
of  welth,  and  thru  welth  have  secured  idle 
time,  and  are  even  tempted  to  make  a mere  play- 
thing of  their  money,  or  to  give  themselvs  to  the 
inanities  of  a social  career,  and  at  the  end  find 
themselvs  under  the  distressing  ennui  of  idle 
emptiness.  This  is  the  class  which  gives  itself  to 
bridge  whist,  and  pink  teas,  and  the  multitudinous 
inconsequentialities  which  mean  nothing — which 
lead  nowhere — and  which  are  a terrible  waste  of 
the  divine  qualities  of  mind  and  will. 

The  other  element  lies  at  the  other  side  of 
society.  This  is  the  class  of  bred-winners,  largely 
young  men  and  young  women,  who  when  relievd 
from  the  stress  of  exacting  toil,  are  tempted  to 
become  idlers,  and  to  misuse  the  opportunities  of 
life,  and  to  neglect  the  higher  riches  of  intellectual 
welth  and  enjoyment.  Both  classes  are  suffering 
from  intellectual  emptiness,  and  there  is  a respon- 
sibility for  some  institution  to  recognize  and 
minister  to  this  condition. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  young  men  and  young  women  long 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  a universal  mind- 
hunger — a widespred  intellectual  craving.  It  be- 
longs to  some  institution  to  move  along  the  new 
pathway,  and  to  put  itself  into  intimate,  helpful 
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Bay  Colony  was  the  Frontier  site  for  the  pioneer 
university  of  the  new  world;  that  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, under  the  enlightend  administration  of 
its  first  President,  leading  the  academic  world  in 
important  matters,  was  true  to  its  mission  on  a 
new  Frontier.  The  Pacific  Coast  cities,  in  the 
vigor  and  the  hope  of  their  youth,  have  all  history 
for  their  sponsors  when  they  undertake  to  es- 
tablish great  universities. 

The  conditions  which  in  other  countries  and 
in  other  centuries  have,  in  due  time,  produced 
universities  of  world-wide  influence  and  renown 
are  all  present  in  the  prosperous  city  of  Port- 
land today.  Indeed,  the  immediate  promis  is 
greater,  in  all  probability,  than  that  which  at- 
tended the  founding  of  any  other  pioneer  in- 
stitution from  Alexandria  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
That  promis  will  find  fulfilment  in  so  far  as  we 
perceive  that  even  material  prosperity  is  an  utter 
impossibility  without  those  mental  and  moral 
elements  of  progress  which  are  the  main  business 
of  a true  university. 

Such  is  the  sociological  significance  to  Reed 
College  of  its  position  on  a Frontier. 

But  this,  the  last  Frontier  of  a westward- 
moving  civilization,  is  of  further  significance  to 
us.  For  Portland  is  the  strategic  center  of  a 
vast  territory  in  want  of  colleges  of  liberal  arts 
adequately  endowd  for  their  work.  The  brave 
and  sacrificial  servises  of  the  pioneers  in  higher 
education  in  this  Northwest  we  must  not  forget. 
Their  achievements,  in  spite  of  the  slender  re- 
sources and  the  stout  discouragements  of  the 
early  decades,  we  can  never  forget.  The  more 
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brilliant  the  success  of  any  new  institution,  the 
greater  will  be  its  det  to  those  who  carried 
the  torch  in  darker  days.  And  yet  all  our  in- 
stitutions see  clearly  that  higher  education  among 
our  people  calls  now  for  larger  material  re- 
sources. 

A few  comparisons  will  emphasize  the  need 
of  a liberally  endowd  college  in  this  metropolis 
of  the  Northwest, — the  need,  in  fact,  of  more 
ample  resources  than  those  of  the  Reed  Institute. 
If  we  tried  to  place  all  New  England  in  Southern 
Oregon,  we  would  find  only  Cape  Cod  and 
Aroostook  County  projecting  over  the  edges.  The 
state  of  Montana  would  take  New  England  twice, 
with  area  to  spare  for  another  Massachusetts. 
West  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  sufficient  territory 
for  thirty-two  New  Englands.  Yet  in  this  vast 
region  there  were,  until  a year  ago,  only  five 
universities  with  an  endowment  equal  to  two 
million  dollars.  In  little  New  England  there  were 
thirteen;  in  the  great  Northwest  there  was  not 
one.  In  Portland,  which  is  the  only  large  city 
in  a state  much  larger  than  New  England,  a city 
famed  among  Western  cities  for  its  genuin  in- 
terest in  art,  music,  drama  and  literature,  a city 
which  has  doubled  in  population  within  eight 
years,  there  was  no  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Thus,  viewd  in  the  cold  light  of  com- 
mercial, geographical  and  vital  statistics,  the  city 
of  Portland  justifies  the  extraordinary  statement 
of  experts  concerning  its  importance  as  the  seat 
of  a new  school  of  higher  learning. 

Yiewd  in  the  light  of  contemporary  criticism 
of  the  old  American  colleges,  the  statement  takes 
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on  a new  importance.  In  this  light  the  Frontier 
reveals  itself  as  no  mean  part  of  our  endowment. 
This  is  a period  of  unrest  in  higher  education. 
There  is  a widespred  belief  that  the  country  can 
well  afford  to  have  a new  type  of  institution,  or, 
at  least,  one  with  a new  conception  of  the  rela- 
tiv  importance  of  conflicting  collegiate  interests. 
The  traditional  conservatism  and  inflexibility  of 
colleges  tend  to  stifle  new  enterprizes  within 
venerable  academic  cloisters.  The  one  great  hope 
is  the  stimulus  of  a new  and  open  field.  If  it  be 
crude  and  undevelopt,  that  is  but  the  plasticity 
and  the  promis  of  youth.  East  and  west,  north 
and  south,  the  need  is  evident  of  experiment  free 
from  the  shackles  of  inherited  alumni,  faculty 
and  traditions,  among  human  beings  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  progress  and  con- 
fidence, and  accustomd  to  their  own  thinking. 
This  human  part  of  the  Reed  endowment  refuses 
to  be  crampt  within  the  pages  of  a tresurer’s 
report;  but  it  is  comparable  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Happy  is  an  institution  that  sets  forth  in 
pursuit  of  an  ideal  with  material  equipment  for 
a long,  rugged  journey.  Happy  is  that  institution, 
if,  actually  finding  its  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow,  it  starts  out,  in  the  fair  promis  of 
the  morning  glow,  in  quest  of  that  which  the 
prophet  of  old  declared  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  is  that  institution,  when  endowd 
by  nature  with  the  freedom  of  opportunity  that 
Oregon  spells,  with  the  strategic  site  of  a vast 
country,  and  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
Frontier. 
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AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF 
THE  DWELLING  HALL 


Address  of  David  Starr  Jordan 
June  8,  1912 

Dr.  Jordan  said  in  part: 

It  is  a great  plesure  for  me  to  be  present  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  your  building. 
I have,  in  the  first  place,  a great  interest  in  this 
whole  Pacific  Coast.  I have  a great  personal  in- 
terest in  the  Columbia  River.  Thirty-two  years 
ago,  the  salmon  were  placed  in  this  river.  Their 
sons  are  following  the  rules  I laid  down  for  them 
in  1880.  I have  a great  interest  also  in  higher 
education.  That  has  been  my  business  for  many 
years.  And  I have  a very  great  interest  in  Presi- 
dent Foster,  because  of  his  youth  and  his  enthu- 
siasm for  his  work.  Youth  is  the  finest  asset  of 
any  man,  and  without  enthusiasm  youth  does  not 
really  exist. 

I askt  Dr.  Foster  what  I should  talk  about  to- 
day and  he  went  back  to  some  of  my  old  addresses. 
Twenty-one  years  ago,  we  dedicated  Stanford 
University.  I said  at  that  time,  “No  fond  mem- 
ories cling  ivy-like  to  her  fresh  new  walls.  She 
is  hallowd  by  no  traditions.  She  is  hamperd  by 
none.  Her  finger  posts  all  point  forward.”  That 
was  the  condition  of  Stanford  University  then. 
That  is  the  condition  of  Reed  College  now.  It  is 
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competent  group  of  judges  could  be  found.  The 
General  Education  Board  has  an  endowment  of 
about  fifty  million  dollars,  the  largest  sum  pro- 
vided for  any  philanthropic  purpose  in  the  history 
of  the  world;  the  whole  country  is  the  field  of  their 
study  and  benefactions.  The  Board  has  gaind 
wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
that  vitally  affect  higher  education.  Their  testi- 
mony is  therefore  that  of  experts.  If  one  were  to 
name  any  spot  in  the  United  States,  it  is  probable 
that  the  General  Education  Board  could  provide 
more  correct  information  concerning  the  popula- 
tion, schools,  industries,  resources,  educational  his- 
tory, needs  and  prospects  of  the  region  within  fifty 
miles  of  that  spot  than  could  any  of  its  inhabitants. 

Furthermore,  the  advice  of  this  Board  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  Reed  endowment  was  given  only 
after  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  had  made  two 
special  visits  in  the  Northwest  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  needs  and  provisions  for  higher  edu- 
cation. His  exhaustiv  report  of  these  visits  was 
the  basis  of  the  recommendation  of  the  entire 
Board,  and  the  resolution  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Charles  William  Eliot,  then  President  of  Harvard 
University.  As  a people,  we  of  the  Northwest 
have  not  yet  analyzed  or  begun  to  comprehend  the 
significance  of  their  conclusion  that  this  city  of 
Portland  is  the  most  favord  spot  in  America  for 
a new  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences — for  the 
institution  whose  beginning  we  celebrate  today. 

We  believe  that  their  conclusion  is  well 
founded.  We  believe  this  for  many  reasons,  but 
above  all  because  this  is  the  outpost  of  an  advanc- 
ing civilization,  the  last  west — the  Frontier. 
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The  significance  to  the  institution  of  its  loca- 
tion on  the  Frontier  is  threefold:  first,  the  Fron- 
tier has  been,  historically,  the  most  fertil  ground 
for  planting  progressiv  institutions;  second,  be- 
cause the  particular  Frontier,  of  which  this  city  is 
the  metropolis,  is  a vast  territory,  hitherto  un- 
servd  by  any  college  of  liberal  arts  which  re- 
garded itself  as  adequately  endowd  for  the  work 
that  must  be  accomplisht;  third,  because  the 
present  widespred  dissatisfaction  with  American 
colleges  shows  the  need  of  a new  type,  developt 
under  new  conditions,  among  a people  unafraid  of 
that  which  is  new— among  a people  with  the  quali- 
ties of  pioneers. 

To  the  sociologist,  the  Frontier  has  deep  sig- 
nificance. The  history  of  human  progress  is  the 
history  of  the  more  viril  and  venturesome  mem- 
bers of  an  older  civilization  establishing  them- 
selvs  in  a new  land — the  Frontier.  Driven  in 
periods  of  drought  and  famin,  the  hardiest  rem- 
nants of  Asiatic  tribes  found  their  way  westward 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  there  constructed  won- 
derful cities.  The  recent  discoveries  in  Crete  re- 
veal its  importance  as  the  Frontier  in  the  declining 
days  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  To  the  ancient  cities 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Greece  was  the  Far  West; 
Greece  was  the  Frontier  in  the  days  when  the 
ilands  of  the  Aegean  were  flowering  into  a higher 
type  of  civilization  than  the  wise  men  of  the  East 
had  ever  conceivd.  Westward  the  course  of  em- 
pire took  its  way,  across  the  continent  to  the  coast 
of  Europe,  across  the  channel  to  England,  across 
the  sea  to  America,  across  the  border  states  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  across  the  Rockies  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 
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This  westward  movement  of  humanity  is  a 
constant  sifting  process.  Men  and  women  of  en- 
ergy, courage  and  determination  leave  socially 
stagnant  groups  in  search  of  the  congenial,  pro- 
gressiv  spirit  of  a pioneer  community.  Natural 
selection  operates  to  sort  out  and  send  away  some 
of  the  most  enterprizing  individuals  of  hopelesslv 
conservativ  communities,  and  to  leave  behind 
all  those  averse  to  change.  These  remnants  are 
inclined  to  frown  upon  the  new  because  it  is 
new,  to  insist  that  whatever  has  been  should  con- 
tinue to  be.  Thus  they  forfit  originality,  adapta- 
bility and  variability.  But  change  is  the  im- 
mutable law  of  progress.  The  causes  and  results 
of  social  stagnation  are  the  same  in  Turkey  as 
in  China;  they  are  seen  among  the  American 
Indians  today,  and  even  among  the  “poor  whites” 
of  parts  of  rural  New  England. 

If  we  could  but  tell  what  proportion  of  the 
entire  social  constitution  of  a group  is  old  and 
rigid,  what  is  new  and  flexible,  we  should  have, 
according  to  the  principles  of  sociology,  “ a safe 
index  of  the  vitality  of  the  community,  and  could 
foresee  the  degree  of  its  success  in  adjusting  it- 
self to  new  conditions,  perhaps  to  larger  op- 
portunities.” 

The  great  vitality  of  this  Northwest — exprest 
by  the  coincidence  of  a high  birth-rate  and  a 
low  deth-rate,  by  the  extraordinary  numbers  of 
comparativly  young  people  coming  from  the 
East,  and  by  the  heterogeneity  of  its  population — 
is  one  mark  of  identity  of  our  own  Frontier  with 
those  which,  thruout  the  ages,  have  led  the 
westward  march  of  civilization. 
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It  is  further  significant  that  the  people  who 
come  to  live  among  us  feel  younger  than  they  did 
in  their  eastern  homes.  For  natural  selection 
not  only  operates  to  send  us,  on  the  whole,  the 
more  progressiv  and  determind  members  of 
older  settlements;  but  it  also  operates  on  each 
newcomer,  stimulating  him  to  a larger  capacity 
for  living  and  loving— and  this  is  youth!  All  of 
which  is  of  signal  importance,  for  the  philosopher 
Comte  is  right  in  regarding  the  preponderating 
influence  of  youth  in  any  community  as  a true 
cause  of  progress.  Practical  men  sometimes 
scoff  at  young  people  as  dreamers  of  dreams. 
But  there  is  ever  need  of  a wider  horizon,  a nev 
vision;  for  “where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish.” 

These,  then,  have  been  the  characteristics  of 
the  Frontier  thruout  recorded  history: — youth, 
energy,  courage,  initiativ,  open-mindedness,  ver- 
satility, adaptability,  confidence,  enthusiasm, 
vision.  And  these  are  the  qualities  that  have  al- 
ways made  possible  the  development  of  progres- 
siv institutions  on  the  Frontier  of  civilization. 

Accordingly,  with  a view  across  the  centuries, 
we  may  see  that  the  University  of  Athens,  in  its 
era  of  supremacy  in  the  first  and  second  centuries 
could  not  have  flourisht  elsewhere;  that  Rome 
was  inevitable;  that  the  University  of  Alexandria 
was  well  located  for  its  time;  that  Bologna  and 
Padua  and  Vienna  and  Heidelberg  had  the  van- 
tage ground  for  the  Middle  Ages;  that  Abelard 
was  a pioneer  and  Paris  his  Frontier;  that  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  were  certain  to  follow;  that 
Newtowne,  now  Cambridge,  in  the  Massachusetts 
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the  great  advantage  of  youth.  It  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  young.  President  Foster 
has  that  great  advantage  over  President  Eliot  and 
•myself,  because  he  is  young  and  he  has  his  future 
ahed  of  him.  Our  future  is  behind  us. 

I take  it  that  President  Foster  has  just  put  in 
academic  language  the  words  of  the  Texas  proverb, 
“In  every  round-up,  the  finest  steers  are  on  the 
outside  of  the  hunch.”  That  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  frontier.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  the  posi- 
tion of  this  new  college.  If  those  who  are  on  the 
outside  of  the  bunch  and  leading  the  others  are 
leading  them  forward,  what  a glory  is  theirs!  We 
hope  that  we  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  not  moving 
the  rear  rank  backward,  that  we  are  not  moving 
toward  the  ideals  of  older  times,  the  ideals  of  the 
East,  but  rather  that  the  ideals  of  the  East  will  be 
following  us. 

I said  that  Reed  College  is  hallowd  by  no  tradi- 
tions. It  has  no  traditions  of  self-denial,  no  tradi- 
tions of  self-sacrifice,  no  traditions  of  self-control, 
no  traditions  of  self-restraint,  no  traditions  of  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  teachers.  Reed  College  can 
make  no  record  of  teachers  that  have  starvd  and 
grown  grey  in  her  servis.  Reed  College  has  had 
no  one  who  is  the  founder  of  a school  of  thought. 
The  greatest  honor  and  the  greatest  joy  that  can 
come  to  it  is  that  of  founding  a school  of  thought. 
When  Stanford  was  as  young  as  Reed  College  is 
now.  President  Eliot  came  to  talk  to  us.  I told 
him  then  that  Stanford  had  one  advantage  over 
Harvard,  and  Reed  College  has  this  same  advan- 
tage over  Stanford  today.  It  has  not  a single 
alumnus  of  whom  it  is  ashamed. 
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There  are  no  leaders  of  action,  no  leaders  in 
love  of  truth,  no  leaders  in  public  servis,  no  lead- 
ers in  clean  living.  No  dramatic  events  mark  the 
campus  and  give  significance  to  rock  and  tree  and 
hall  and  doorway.  No  great  genius  has  carvd  his 
name  into  the  soft  brick.  Nobody  has  done  any- 
thing to  mark  the  place.  And  yet  this  whole  place 
was  made  for  a college.  You  can  see  that  at  a 
glance.  Houses  were  kept  out  of  it.  It  was  not 
coverd  with  factories.  It  was  plainly  intended  for 
higher  education.  Despite  the  pictures  on  the 
program,  there  is  no  ivy  on  the  towers  of  Reed 
College.  The  gathering  of  ivy  marks  the  growth 
of  tradition.  There  are  traditions  that  hallow  a 
university.  They  are  precious.  In  the  old  uni- 
versities of  England,  Germany  and  France,  and  in 
many  universities  of  the  United  States,  there  are 
also  traditions  that  hamper. 

The  great  discovery  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
the  truth  of  the  theorem  in  geometry  that  “A 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points.”  If  you  have  anything  in  this  world  to  do, 
you  must  go  straight  at  it.  You  must  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  if  you  want  to  educate,  you 
must  do  something  else.  The  first  thing  is  to  find 
out  what  students  can  do.  When  you  find  what 
they  are  good  for,  you  can  fit  your  education  to 
them. 

A large  part  of  our  American  education  is  still 
modeld  on  the  idea  that  education  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a kind  of  caste — that  the  degree  of  B.  A.  is 
a kind  of  badge,  a badge  that  you  have  done  the 
proper  thing.  Education  should  not  take  you  out 
of  the  common  run  of  people.  Education  should 
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put  you  right  into  the  swim;  it  should  prepare  you 
for  becoming  a leader  of  men — not  a leader  of 
supermen.  This  new  college  must  go  straight  to 
doing  the  business  of  the  Northwest. 

This  college  can  rise  above  the  hampering  idea 
that  in  a college  nothing  useful  is  taught.  Nothing 
should  be  taught  that  is  not  useful,  but  the  word 
useful  should  be  taken  in  a large  way.  Whatever 
knowledge  I have  been  able  to  pick  up  anywhere 
I have  found  of  use.  All  real  training,  all  knowl- 
edge that  makes  life  richer  or  more  effectiv,  is 
somehow  or  other  useful. 

This  college  is  going  to  escape  from  the  ham- 
pering idea  that  we  brought  over  from  Germany 
that  the  teacher  has  no  concern  with  the  lives  of 
the  students.  The  teacher’s  first  concern  is  in  the 
lives  of  the  students.  It  is  an  advantage  that  this 
college  has)  over  the  great  colleges  of  the  East. 
Your  teachers  can  know  each  student  individually, 
what  he  is  good  for  and  what  can  be  made  of  him. 

You  can  get  away  from  the  idea  that  education 
makes  you  better  than  anybody  else.  Alfred 
Morely  said  that  “in  England  a man  is  graduated 
into  a top  hat  and  kid  gloves,  in  America  into  blue 
overalls.”  That  is  to  say,  that  even  a young  man 
who  has  a taste  for  fine  things  may  realize  that 
his  place  is  that  of  a servant,  not  that  of  a master, 
until  the  time  for  mastership  comes.  The  college 
should  graduate  a man  into  work.  The  college  is 
ment  to  make  a man  worth  more  than  the  cost 
of  keeping.  This  college  can  be  democratic.  It 
is  in  a democratic  community.  It  can  go  straight 
to  its,  business  of  making  democratic  men  and 
democratic  women. 
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Bismarck  once  said  that  in  Germany  one-third 
of  the  university  men  study  themselvs  to  deth, 
one-third  drink  themselvs  to  deth,  and  the  rest 
govern  Europe.  It  is  possible  for  a college  of  this 
sort  to  get  away  from  a tradition  of  that  kind. 
We  soon  get  over  the  idea  that  one-third  study 
themselvs  to  deth.  We  can  send  those  who  drink 
themselvs  to  deth  to  a sanatorium.  Some  colleges 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  they  should  indeed  be 
sanatoriums  for  the  semi-inebriate  or  the  hope- 
lessly idle.  But  that  is  not  the  mission  of  the  col- 
lege. Its  disciplin  should  be  austere. 

At  Oxford  University  it  has  been  claimd  by  a 
certain  class  that  high  standards  of  scholarship 
should  not  be  demanded  of  all  students,  but  only 
of  honor  students.  This  is  a misconception.  Out 
of  the  habits  and  ways  of  the  students  in  a college, 
a college  system  or  machine  is  formd.  If  the  col- 
lege tolerates  idleness,  or  dissipation,  or  waste- 
fulness, these  become  fixt  in  the  system  of  the 
institution.  A new  institution  can  start  with  the 
idea  that  it  will  not  keep  anyone  who  is  failing  to 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  I have  no 
dout  that  the  doors  will  be  kept  open  on  one  side 
of  Reed  College  for  all  those  people  to  go  out. 

There  is  the  tyranny  of  examinations.  I hear 
people  in  England  speak  of  teaching  universities 
as  distinguisht  from  examining  universities.  The 
business  of  a university  or  a college  is  to  teach. 
The  examination  is  a mere  incident.  An  examin- 
ing university  that  does  not  teach  is  an  educa- 
tional nuisance.  When  we  come  to  regard  the  ex- 
amination as  the  real  thing  in  education  we  have 
the  tyranny  of  the  examination.  There  is  also 
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the  tyranny  of  sinecures.  Waste  is  involvd  in 
having  a man  around  that  is  not  doing  anything. 
I know  that  there  is  no  danger  of  that  here. 
President  Foster  has  put  on  each  of  the  young 
men  and  women  here  all  that  he  can  do. 

You  may  have  notist  lately  a book  by  a Yale 
graduate,  “Stover  at  Yale,”  which  is  a rather 
severe  criticism  on  the  college  machine.  You  may 
notis  if  you  ever  go  to  Yale  University  that  the 
one  answer  to  any  question  as  to  why  this  or  that 
or  the  other  thing  is  done  is,  “Why,  that’s  the  way 
we  have  always  done  at  Yale.”  It  comes  to  be  a 
hevy  burden  of  tradition.  Reed  College  starts  free 
from  the  weight  of  the  burden  which  the  old  has 
thus  imposed  upon  the  new.  There  is  no  system 
or  machine  or  tradition  so  good  that  it  is  not  our 
part  to  make  it  better. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  started;  it  is  your 
privilege  to  start  them  right.  I see  that  you  have 
begun  with  an  original  college  song,  really  orig- 
inal, not  a parody  on  some  old  song  worn  out  at 
other  places.  Traditions  ought  to  be  workt  out 
carefully.  They  ought  to  be  representativ  of  the 
very  best  tendencies  of  your  college  life. 

I believe  that  culture  does  not  depend  on  any 
particular  study  or  on  any  particular  order  in 
which  studies  are  taken.  Prescribed  studies  not 
leading  anywhere  in  particular  are  the  acme  of 
pedagogic  laziness.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  out  for 
a student  before  he  is  born  a course  of  study  that 
is  the  best  above  all  others  for  him.  Rather,  cul- 
ture depends  on  willingness  to  learn,  and  willing- 
ness depends  on  love  of  the  subject  or  else  on  the 
recognition  of  its  relation  to  life.  Tlius  culture 
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comes  from  love  of  your  work  or  from  realizing 
that  it  is  related  to  life.  This  institution  can  give 
culture  by  giving  you  work  so  interesting  that  you 
will  be  “comrades  in  zeal,”  or  else  so  well  fitted 
for  your  best  work  in  life  that  you  may  value  and 
tresure  every  minute  of  it.  In  either  case,  and  per- 
haps on  no  other  terms,  Reed  College  will  have 
done  its  duty  toward  you.  Your  duty  toward  Reed 
College  begins  today- — perhaps,  and  it  will  be  a 
life-long  matter  for  you  to  work  out. 
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AT  THE  FIRST  CHAPEL 

Address  of  William  Trufant  Foster 
September  23,  1912 

This  is  the  first  day  of  the  first  year  of  the 
work  of  Reed  College  in  this,  our  first  building — 
a day  pregnant  with  meaning  and  alredy  ded- 
icated to  Divine  ends.  Thus,  with  the  zest  of 
adventure,  and  with  confidence  in  a Power 
greater  than  ourselvs,  we  have  come  together 
for  the  first  time  on  this  campus,  each  of  us  to 
have  a part,  and  an  important  part,  in  building 
the  very  foundations  of  this  institution, — at  once 
an  inestimable  privilege  and  a high  responsibility. 
No  small  part  of  that  plesure  and  that  duty  re- 
sides in  the  fact  that  we  are  neither  hallowd  nor 
hamperd  by  tradition,  and  that,  accordingly, 
the  future  of  this  institution  is,  in  a peculiar 
sense,  in  our  own  keeping. 

The  birth  of  an  institution  is  a solem  event. 
It  lifts  us  above  the  transient  interests  that  tend 
to  warp  and  confine  our  daily  living;  it  beckons 
our  thoughts  to  a future,  the  significance  of  which 
we  but  dimly  foresee;  it  presages  generation  after 
generation  of  human  aspiration  and  servis. 
The  light  of  this  morning  shines  upon  those  un- 
told centuries  when  we,  who  greet  this  day  with 
the  fine  enthusiasm  of  youth,  will  be  but  names 
in  the  faded  archives  of  a venerable  institution. 
That  we  should  be  rememberd  is  of  no  moment; 
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this  only  is  needful,  that  our  sense  of  the  future 
committed  to  our  care  and  our  devotion  to 
worthy  ideals  should  create  for  Reed  College  a 
dethless  spirit. 

Of  our  material  surroundings  we  care  but 
little.  It  is  true  that  the  small  rooms  and  bare 
walls  of  our  temporary  quarters  were  not  notable 
for  comfort  or  for  beauty.  Much  less  were  the 
catacombs.  The  old  building  was  sufficient  to 
try  us,  whether  we  were  fit  to  be  the  first  heirs 
of  a great  foundation.  We  now  enter  upon  a 
severer  trial.  If  this  opportunity  is  not  itself  an 
impelling  call  to  youth,  if  this  opportunity  is  not 
itself  an  adequate  challenge  to  the  best  that  is 
in  us,  if  we  do  not,  here  and  now,  from  this  day 
forth,  perform  hard  and  honest  and  inspired 
work,  we  may  know  that  we  are  unworthy  of  our 
heritage,  and  that  the  College — which  for  the 
present  is  us — is  unworthy  of  the  sustaind  con- 
fidence of  city  and  state  and  nation. 

But  we  are  satisfied  that  students  and  parents, 
teachers  and  trustees,  are  of  one  mind,  pledged 
all,  consecrated  all,  to  the  serious  central  pur- 
poses for  which  the  College  today  begins  history 
in  its  permanent  buildings.  We  know  that  with 
these  purposes  deviated  or  impaired,  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  becomes  a just  reproach, 
indeed  a misnomer,  seeking  the  temporal  at  the 
expense  of  the  durable  satisfactions  of  life. 

In  view  of  these,  our  settled  purposes,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  open  this  year  without 
elaborate  ceremony  or  display,  and  that,  pausing 
only  to  invoke  for  all  time  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  this  institution,  we  should  proceed  at  once 
with  our  daily  work. 
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